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is, of course, the fraction of the individual Colonial Govern-
ments) but rather to lay down general lines of policy and to
set up a body of precedents and practice for guidance, and
generally to co-ordinate the affairs of the Colonial Empire
as a whole. Through its control of recruitment and training,
and the functioning of the unified Colonial Service which
operates throughout the Colonies, it does of course exercise
considerable direct influence upon Colonial administration
generally, and there is frequent interchange between officers
of the Colonial Service and the staff of the Colonial Office
with much advantage to both. Moreover, the Colonial Office
is able through the advisers and advisory committees and
other special institutions to offer much valuable assistance
and advice to Colonial Governments, and through the
development and welfare funds made available by Parlia-
ment, it gives more substantial help in Colonial development
and public services.
Public interest in and responsibility for Colonial affairs
is manifested through Parliament, which can call the Govern-
ment or the Colonial Secretary to account through a debate
upon a particular question, or once a year by a general
debate upon the estimates (in the Commons) or by questions
to Ministers* Members of the public and of voluntary or
other bodies both at home and in the Colonies have also
of course access to the Minister or to Parliament in special
circumstances, and for the investigation of particular ques-
tions from time to time it is usual to appoint Departmental
or Parliamentary Committees, or Royal Commissions such
as those on Palestine and on the West Indies. Before the
interruption caused by political crises and the second world
war^ a Colonial Office Conference, which it was hoped would
be triennial, was held in London, presided over by the
Secretary of State, and attended by Colonial Governors and
other representatives of the Colonies, and by the principal